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The Margery Mediumship 


Report by Sir Oliver Lodge on the phenomena occurring 
during a visit of Dr. and Mrs. Crandon to Normanton 
for a private sitting on Thursday, December 5, 1929. 


I met them at Salisbury coming by the three o’clock train 
from Waterloo. They reached the house at 5 p.m., and 
we had tea, and arranged to sit between tea and dinner. 
They were going to leave by early train next morning, 
having many engagements in London. 

I had not made any special arrangements, except pre- 
paring a red light, which was plugged in and could be 
switched on whenever wanted. Dr. Crandon arrived with 
some apparatus, principally the voice-machine in a parcel, 
and a few oddments in a suit-case; so I told Walker 
(L.T. W.) off to help him with his preparations. He chose 
a bedroom rather than a sitting-room, because he didn’t 
want firelight. My bedroom was sufficiently warm, being 
over the kitchen, and it was there we arranged to sit. 

Rosalynde soon made friends with Mrs. Crandon; and 
when we were ready for the sitting about 6:30 p.m., she 


invited Rosalynde and H. A. to accompany her into her 
bedroom while she changed her clothes. 
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Downstairs Dr. C. had handed me an unopened box of 
dental wax called “Kerr”, asking me to open it, select a 
piece, mark it when he was out of the room, and put it into 
my pocket. I opened the packet and did so to two pieces, 
in case one failed. Each was a slab of size 3x2x3 /16 inches. 


A small Normanton basket had been taken to the upper 
room. Another basket had been brought by Dr. C. H. A. 
was put in charge of the red electric light. L.T.W. had 
brought the gramophone up, and now sat near it, in case 


music was desired. But the music was soon stopped, and 
we sat without it. 


As soon as the lights had been put out, she went into 
trance very quickly. She afterwards described the custom- 
ary sensation as if Walter* had knocked her on the head, 
so that she felt as if she was suddenly going down in a 
lift, and lost consciousness. 


The whole of the operations were conducted rapidly, 
without tedious pauses, though there was time for a little 
conversation in between, and especially before the first 
phenomenon began. 


Two basins stood on the table, one of them with a cloth 
inside it with the ends hanging over both edges, right 
across; and a kettle of hot water was put ready. 


Walter arrived with a whistle, and began to talk. He very 
soon said he would try for a finger-print. So, with the 
red light on, Dr. C. poured hot water into the basin with 
the cloth. I took one of the slabs of wax out of my pocket, 
and put it upon the cloth under the water, feeling that the 
water was quite hot. The other basin had cold water in it. 


I held the left hand and the head of the medium, though 
there was no need to control either hand, since the straps 
did that completely. I had marked the straps with blue 


*Ep, Note.—For those not familiar with the Margery Mediumship, Walter 
is Margery’s control. It is our usual custom to place the names of all controls 
and trance personalities in quotation marks but in this report we have not done 
so because no editorial changes have been made. 
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pencil, reaching from strap to skin; and they were exactly 
the same at the end of the time. It was quite impossible for 
her to use her hands. Her feet were under the table, and 
she could do nothing with them on the top of the table. 
Her dressing-gown continued undisturbed to the end. 


Any manipulation on the table must have been all done 
by Walter; for Rosalynde controlled Dr. Crandon’s hands. 
Walter was supposed to pull the piece of wax out of the 
hot water by means of the cloth, so as not to scald his 
fingers. He*was then supposed to press hard upon it, leave 
it on the table for a time, and then presumably put it into 
the cold water, where we heard it clink. After an interval 
he must have pulled it out of the cold water and left it on 
the table; for that is where I found it and picked it up when 
told that the operation had been completed. The red light 
was then turned up, and we saw that there were two finger- 
prints, or rather thumb-prints, deeply impressed upon the 
wax. I put it aside for subsequent examination. Walter 
told us that one of the finger-prints was his, and asserted 
that he had got Raymond* to make the other. That was 
the end of the finger-print experiment. The second piece 
of wax was still in my pocket at the end, and afterwards 
I found that it was the piece I had marked best. I did not 


know which of the two I took out of my pocket in the dark. 
Nor did it really matter. 


Next a psychometry sort of experiment was tried, with 
the idea of showing that Walter could sense things in the 
dark. The Normanton basket was put on the table, and I 
was told to put something in it. I put three things in it. In 
a short time Walter said what they were, correctly, though 
he called my folded pocket-diary a notebook, which in a 
sense it is; and the pocket-knife he called a jack-knife. The 
eye-glasses were folded, as he said they were. No one but 
I knew what the things put by me in the basket were. The 
basket was a small open one, and Rosalynde reports that 


*Sir Oliver Lodge’s deceased son. 
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she heard him fiddling with the basket—probably feeling 
for the things inside. 


Then another basket, the one which had been brought 
by Dr. C., was put on the table; it had a handle to which 
three pieces of luminous paint .. .* had been stuck. Dr. C. 
told Walter to screen the medium’s eyes while he activated 
the luminous paint with a pocket electric torch. Every- 
thing being prepared, the medium and Dr. C. being care- 
fully controlled, the basket was seen to shift about on the 
table and presently to rise off it. It came down on to 
my head, and fell on my lap. I reported this and then 
picked it up and put it back on the table. The movement 
was then repeated, and so was the levitation. This time the 
basket rose higher, and fell on the floor near L. T. W., who 
was told to pick it up and put it back again, which he did. 

Soon afterwards Walter told Dr. C. to leave the room, 
and Rosalynde to go with him. He also told H. A. to come 
nearer and stand near the medium where Dr. C. had been. 
Under these conditions, with the doctor out of the room, 
the basket moved again, turning round on the table and 
shifting as before, then it rose fully a yard or perhaps 4 
feet overhead, and again fell on the floor. It rose higher 
than I could reach when sitting down; and floated about, 
not as if it was thrown, but as if it was carried. It was a 
very good example of telekinesis, and was quite satisfac- 
tory. Then the doctor was told he might return. 

Walter now consented to try speaking while the voice- 
machine was in action. He had apparently been making a 
direct voice all the time, for it wasn’t a bit like the medium 
talking; but still her vocal organs had not been controlled. 

‘The voice-machine had been devised by Dr. Richardson 
of Boston in order to render impossible any voice from the 
medium, and it has been described in print. It is a U-tube 
about three feet high, half full of water, with two luminous 
floats, one in each leg. A rigid flexible tube, i.e. one that 


*Pencil illustration omitted. 


‘ 
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cannot be compressed, leads from one end of the U-tube to 
a mouth-piece. I had tested this before the sitting. The 
mouth-piece could be held in the teeth. Air blown down it 
altered the level of the water in the U-tube so as to raise 
one float and depress the other. To retain the water in 
this position the orifice of the mouth-piece must be kept 
closed; it could be closed either with the thumb or with the 
tongue, and thus the floats retained in position. When I 
tested it and closed the orifice with my tongue I found it 
quite impossible to speak at all. The floats returned to equi- 
librium directly the orifice was left open. 


The trance now seemed to be lightened, so that Margery 
could be talked to and could answer or mutter back. The 
mouth-piece was put into her mouth between her teeth, as 
she had no use of her hands. She blew the float up, so that 
one was a foot above the other, and kept it there, presum- 
ably by closing the orifice with her tongue. Then imme- 
diately Walter spoke several sentences and whistled,—a 
clear demonstration that the direct voice did not emanate 
from the medium in the ordinary way. Dr. C.’s mouth was 
on Rosalynde’s hand, and she held both his hands. The 
direct voice emanated from its usual place above Margery’s 
_ right shoulder, and was just the same as it had been all the 


time. The floats stayed steadily in their disturbed position 
while he was talking. 


Shortly after this she seemed slightly entranced again, 
while the full light was turned on, and then the adhesive 
strips connecting wrists to the chair were cut, after in- 
spection by me, and pulled free from the chair-arms. We 
then pulled the adhesive plaster off her wrists, she not feel- 
ing this unpleasant operation by reason of the trance. Then 


she wakened up more completely, and presently became 
normal. 


Remarks 


No ectoplasm was visible at any period, nor was any 
attempt made to feel for it. One had a sort of impression 
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that there was something going on between the body of the 
medium and the top of the table, but it was nothing nor- 
mal. I had full control of her head, and she made no at- 
tempt to throw herself forward or otherwise contort herself. 
She moaned a little at intervals, and the pillow probably 
slipped slightly forward on her chair; she occasionally 
rocked her head from side to side, as if in discomfort or 
pain. 

Walter had control of the order of proceedings. The 
closing of the mouthpiece of the voice-machine seems to 
need some slight consciousness on the part of the medium, 
so this experiment is taken last. 


The most permanent of the phenomena shown was the 
impression on the dental wax. It was certainly not normally 
produced; and the full bearing of it is for subsequent ex- 
amination. The wax was one of the two pieces I had had 
in my pocket. The only reason for having two ready, was 
in case one failed or was spoiled, but a good result was got 
at first trial. 

The simplest and to me most striking and interesting of 
the phenomena was the movement and levitation of the un- 
touched luminous basket, which continued for a good many 
seconds, and was conducted while everything was in perfect 
control. It was quite unmistakable, and must have im- 
pressed everyone as genuine. It was rather like some things 
I had seen with Eusapia*, but I was glad to see it again. 
It was probably because I expressed special interest in this 
kind of phenomenon that Dr. Crandon was ordered out of 
the room by Walter, so as to make assurance doubly sure. 


The movements and levitation were just as good in his 
absence as in his presence. 


I find I have omitted one small phenomenon. After I 
had put the dental wax safely away, standing up for a 
moment and returning to my seat, a question was raised 
as to whereabouts the cloth was that had been under the 


*Eusapia Palladino. 
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wax in the hot water. It seemed to have disappeared, and 
was chaffed about, but suddenly I felt it coming into my 
hand—the one that was holding the left hand of the me- 
dium,—as if it had been put there by the right hand of the 
medium (which was impossible); and I let it stay there, 
so that people could see it afterwards, when the light was 
turned up—a comparatively small and playful incident, but 
still not normal. The width between the chair-arms to which 
the wrists of Margery were tightly lashed is 21 inches. 


The diagnosis of the contents of the basket in the dark 
was of mild interest. They could certainly not be normally 
seen, they might have been felt. 


The phenomenon of direct voice I had heard with Mrs. 
Wriedt and other mediums; but the demonstration in the 
present instance that the mouth of the medium was not 
used was of interest. The larynx may have been used super- 
normally, but the voice didn’t sound like the medium’s, and 
I don’t think that a larynx can whistle. 


The whole sitting was over in an hour and ten minutes, 
and the amount achieved in that time was remarkable. 


When the medium recovered full consciousness, she 
seemed none the worse, and seemed pleased that the ad- 
hesive plaster was already off her skin. She then went 
back with my daughter and dressed again, ready for dinner ; 
while Dr. C. and L. T. W. cleared up. 


The things said at the sitting were recorded by H.A., as 
well as she could in the dark. Hence her record is supple- 
mentary to mine. The things said were not of much conse- 
quence, but her record ensures the right sequence of events ; 
and it is probably best to have as complete a record as one 
can get. 


The whole sitting was satisfactory and evidential. 


(signed) OLiIver J. Lopce. 
Dictated 7 Dec., 1929. 
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Supplementary Report by H. A. of the conversation 
during the “Margery” Sitting at Normanton 
House, December 5th, 1929. 


Dr. and Mrs. Crandon arrived at Normanton at tea- 
time on Thursday, December 5th. They only arrived from 
America on Wednesday morning, having had a rough and 
delayed passage in the “Mauretania”. On Wednesday eve- 
ning Dr. Crandon had been to address a meeting in Cam- 


bridge, leaving Mrs. Crandon in London, where she had 
been besieged by reporters. 


The sitting was held in Sir Oliver’s bedroom, where Dr. 
Crandon with Walker had rigged up the voice-machine, 
two enamel dishes for hot and cold water respectively, in 
case Walter decided to make finger-prints, and the gramo- 
phone. Dr. Crandon had brought with him a luminous 
basket, arranged by Dingwall many years ago; and another 
ordinary flower-basket which Walker brought up from 
downstairs, belonging to Lady Lodge. Sir Oliver marked 
two pieces of Dr. Crandon’s wax before the sitting, which 
he retained, showing only to H. A. 


Before the sitting began, Mrs. Crandon had gone with 
Rosalynde and H. A. into her bedroom and undressed, tak- 
ing off all her clothes, and putting on a sleeveless dressing- 
gown (with only black knickers underneath), stockings 
and a pair of Rosalynde’s bedroom slippers. Rosalynde 
examined her and her mouth, so that the sitting was held 
under test conditions. O.J.L. controlled Margery during 
the sitting, and R. L. controlled Dr. Crandon. 


“Margery” sat facing a small table. Before the sitting 
began each hand was bound to her chair by Dr. Crandon, 
under Sir Oliver’s supervision, with surgical tape, which 
she could not have slipped. Sir Oliver marked each of 
these bindings with blue pencil from tape to skin. 


Sir Oliver sat on Margery’s left, Dr. Crandon on her 
right, Rosalynde (R. L.) to the right of Dr. Crandon, then 


( 
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Helen Alvey (H.A.—Secretary) next to and rather be- 
hind R.L., L.T. Walker (chauffeur) to the right again, 
controlling the gramophone. 

The sitting began at 6:40 p.m. L. T. W. started the gram- 
ophone. Trance came on in about two minutes, and soon 


there was heard the snoring of the medium, and sighs. 
Then Walter whistled. 


O.J.L. We are glad to see you, Walter. 
Walter. Never mind the music. 


(The gramophone was turned off. Snorings from the 
medium. ) 


O.J.L. Well, well, this is good of you. 
Dr.C. | How did you get here? 


Walter. Oh “Susie.” 


(Dr. Crandon explained that this was what he called his 


“monoplane,” which he has shown them at previous 
sittings. 


All this is preliminary conversation to fill in the time.) 
There is Sir Oliver. 
Hello! 
Sir Oliver’s daughter. 


And his Secretary. 


(At each introduction Walter gave his friendly signal, 
a double whistle.) 


Walter. What’s your name? (to L.T.W.—who gave his name.) 
Hello, Walker! 


O.J.L. He’s an awful good chap! 
Walter. He looks it. 
Dr.C. Why did you leave out all those things? 


(referring to minor portions of apparatus they had omit- 
ted to bring with them from London.) 


Don’t blame that on me! 


I wasn’t going to. 
All is apparently going well. 


De. C. 
Walter. 
Dr. C. 
Walter. 
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oO. 
Walter. 


Dr. C. 
Walter. 
Dr. C. 


Walter. 


O.J.L. 


Walter. 
Dr. C. 


Walter. 


Walter. 


Dr. C. 


O.J.L. 


Walter. 


O. J. L. 
Dr. C. 


Walter. 
O. J. L. 


You gave them a terribly rough crossing. 


What did they throw up their bodies for (?) 
You have done pretty well. 
It is good work, Sir Oliver. 


We have been besieged by reporters. 

Silly. 

I had a bully time at Cambridge. 

Now we have got here the stuff for the finger-prints. 
We are treating you pretty well. 

Have you seen Raymond, Walter? 

Yes, he is here tonight. 


What about the Hamilton photograph? 
Is that Raymond? 


Ask him. Don’t ask me. 


(Dr. C. explained that Walter wouldn’t transmit mes- 
sages. ) 


No, that would be getting me into too much trouble. I 
play safe. I get blamed for too much as it is. 


He only lets one person control; though he did let Dr. 
Richardson’s two sons act as lieutenants. But Walter 
likes to do the work when he is here. 


Is it as easy to work here as it is in America? 


Well, no, because all the force is stored up in the room 
there. But I can work. Don’t worry about me. 


- Well, we are all friendly disposed. 


That counts for everything. 


(Here Dr. C. said that Walter liked talking on the 
part of the sitters, and there was some general con- 
versation. ) 


Have you got a finger-print of Lady Lodge? 


Yes, I have, though.it is a poor one. 
I took it when she was very ill. 
(A whistle of delight from Walter.) 
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De. C. 


O. J. L. 
Walter. 


O. J. L. 
Walter. 


Dr. C. 


Walter. 


Dr. C. 


5.4. 
Walter. 


Dr. C. 


Walter. 


That is more than I expected. We didn’t dream that such 
a thing had happened; this is wonderful! 


Walter, do you think she can give you one? 


Sooner or later I will give you one. She is a bit timid. 
I shall try to give one of yours some day. 


You couldn’t get one of mine before I went over? 


You ought to have yours taken. Get a finger-print expert 
to take your print, and have it sworn to. And I will come 
back through the old S.P.R. and give them one. Will you 
agree? 


I will give you the address of Mr. Bell, a police finger- 


print expert, if you wal make arrangements to have yours 
taken. 


That’s an agreement. Remember it, man! 
Very well, I will see what I can do. 


On the back of it say that you haven’t made any other 
finger-print anywhere. 


That won’t be so easy. 


Make them on paper, regular ones like they do of crooks. 
You won't get away with anything after that! ! You and 
I will talk it over when you come over. You don’t look 
as if you are coming yet. 

(Snoring from the medium.) 


What do you say if I make a finger-print? When you 
come over, you will be standing behind me, and pushing 
your thumb into the wax, and you will say, ‘Oh, gee, 
that’s hot!’ 

(Two gleeful whistles from Walter.) 


Some people don’t say that, because they are used to the 
heat. They burn oil there now, it’s easier. They’ve taken 


_out the thrones, and put in benches. Got a democracy. 


(All this is “Walter” chaff.) 
Have you got hot water? 
Yes, here’s the kettle. 


Put the water in first. 


(He whistled.) Oh, we can do a lot in a few minutes. 
Now, Sir Oliver, after you put the wax in the water, 
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Walter. 
Dr. C. 


my brother-in-law will give both his hands to your daugh- 
ter. You look out for her head. Her hands don’t matter. 
If she can make finger-prints with her mouth, she’s good. 
Put your hand on the back of her head. Have you the 
cloth and dishes? 
(sighs from the medium.) 
You see her hands are out of commission. 
It’s her head that is important. No hurry. 
Push the dish towards me. He doesn’t know where I 
want it, though he’s doing his best, his darndest. Don’t 
touch anything. Put on the red-light (which H. A. did). 
(Dr. C. put in the boiling water.) 
Are you ready, Sir Oliver? Put your piece in. 


(O. J. L. had the marked pieces in his pocket, and now 
took one out and put it in the basin of hot water. 

R. L. controlled Dr. C.’s two hands and his mouth. 
O. J. L. controlled the medium’s head, at first standing 
up.) 


Just sit down. It may take a few minutes. 


I consider these experiments of the finger-prints are the 
acme of physical manifestation, because if it means any- 
thing, it means an individual and nothing else. We have 
the prints of all our common sitters. 


(Snoring continued to come from Margery, and she 
groaned. ) 


That, Sir Oliver, is more or less the birth of the tele- 
plasmic hand. A birth process is going on. The hand is 
connected as with an umbilical cord. He does in five 
minutes what it ordinarily takes nine months to make. 


(A little plop was heard in the hot-water dish.) 


But they seem able to work through a male medium. 


Walter frequently wishes he had a male medium, but the 
brother sister combination seems perfect. 


(Little sounds came from the dish.) 


I discovered when I poured in the water that he had re- 
arranged the dishes. The water was quite hot. I burnt my 
finger. 

Sometimes he tells Margery to sit without food, other 
times to fill up with beef-steak. For different conditions. 
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Walter. 
GO 
Dr. C. 
©. 5.1. 
Dr.C. 
oO. 


re. 


Walter. 


©. 
Walter. 
Dr. C. 


Walter. 


O.J.L. 
Dr. C. 


LL. 
Dr. C. 


The thing he says he travels on we have seen repeatedly. 
He has lit it up for us. 


(During this talk, manipulation of dishes etc. was fin- 
ished. No one was normally touching them.) 


Two marvellous prints! 

I don’t know how you have managed it. 
Rosalynde still has my face and two hands. 
I think Walter must be doing it! (Jokingly.) 
That’s a fair guess. 


I don’t know where Walter is. He sounds the other side 
of Margery. 


He’s probably on or near her right shoulder. There’s a 


teleplasmic extrusion from the medium, and that makes 
the print. 


Raymond is laughing and laughing. He says he is going 
to leave a finger-print of a friend of his later on. He says 
he is going to leave the prints of “the Major”. He is 
laughing about it. 


I don’t know who the Major is. 
No, they are laughing about it. 


The night that Raymond came to us in America and 
made his prints it was most amusing; Walter’s conversa- 
tion to him was like this:—“Now here you are amongst 


friends. Push it down. Oh hell! you’ve dropped it etc. 
etc.” 


I am waiting for the wax to harden. It’s not in the cold 
water yet. 


Can you see which is the hot and which the cold? 
(There is again a sound of tinkering with the basins.) 


Does the ectoplasm make your hand? 


It is moulded by a new and expanded significance of the 


word “conception.” Some spirit conceives the hand, and 
it is, 


Design coming before incarnation. 
Yes. 
(There followed some general conversation. Dr. C. spoke 
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Walter. 
3.4. 
Walter. 


Dr. C. 


Walter. 
Walter. 


O.j. L. 
Walter. 


O. Jj. L. 
Walter. 
©. 


De. 


Walter. 


O.J.L. 


R.L. 


of his delight at the liberal attitude of the dons at 
Cambridge. ) 


(More sounds of tinkering in the bowl.) 
(Dr. C. continued his Cambridge reminiscences. ) 


“Lowes Dickinson was there, about sixty people alto- 
gether. We met at Trinity College. I consider Lowes 
Dickinson a great man. The Profesor of Physiology 
was there. I said this was a kind of super physiology.” 


Not true. 

But there is some physiology in it. 

Yes. Have you forgotten the Major? Didn’t you have 
a hen of the name of Major? 

Wrong sex. 


He says it was a turkeycock named Major. 
(There was heard a clinking of the wax.) 


Be careful, it’s very thin. It will break easily. I have put 
a lot of energy in it. 


Poor child! (as the medium moans.) 


She’s all right. Don’t worry about her. Don’t you 
remember the Major? 


No, but I have an awful memory. 
Don’t believe it. 
For some things. 


You gave me my first intellectual headache, with your 
book on “Mechanics.” 


You had better turn on the light, and put that finger- 
print on the bed behind you. 
(Red light turned on by H.A. 
O.J.L. found the dental wax on the table and took 
it up.) 
I will put it somewhere safe. 
(O.J.L. then put it on the dressing-table behind him 
and on his right.) 
The napkin has gone (i.e. the cloth out of the bowl.) 


(Some of Walter’s joking followed about this, he 
asking various people about it.) 
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Walter. 


O. J. 
Walter. 


Walter. 
L. T. W. 
Walter. 


Walter must have taken it. Where is it? 


What do you want to know for? I am going to have some 
fun. 


Is it in your pocket? 
I don’t wear trousers. 


Who is moving the table? 
(She says it moved into her and then back again.) 
Where is the napkin? 
Walker has got it in his pocket. 
No. 


(To H.A.) Isn’t it in your pocket? Isn’t she a merry 
little Scotch girl! 


O.J.L.toR.L. Have you got hold of the doctor? 


Walter. 
0.3.1. 


Walter. 


Dr. C. 
Walter. 


For the Lord’s sake take care of him. 


What’s that? I have got the napkin. It has suddenly 
come into my hand. I am much obliged to you. 


(All this time Dr. C. was thoroughly controlled.) 


The two prints are as good as four. 
(Meaning that he had made two on the wax, and would- 
n’t make any more.) 

Where is the luminous basket? 


(This was Dingwall’s basket with the three luminous 
points on its handle.) 


Can I animate them? (i.e. the points.) 


Yes. 


(The red light was turned on, and all could or might 
see the napkin, still held as it had been placed, in 
O. J. L.’s hand.) 

The luminous points on the basket were now acti- 
vated by Dr. C. with a pocket torch, after which the 
light was extinguished, and the sitting resumed. 

And now, whilst O.J.L. controlled Margerys head 
and her left hand, whilst R.L. controlled Dr. Cran- 
don’s two hands and his mouth, the basket moved 
about in the most extraordinary way, several feet 
above the floor. It fell on to Sir Oliver. 


O.J.L. 


Dr. C. 
Walter. 


O.J.L. 


Walter. 


Walter. 

Walter. 


iy. C. 


O. J. L. 
Walter. 


Walter. 
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I am putting it back. It floated on to my head and 
dropped on to my lap. 


You are a wonder, Walter! It’s a long time since I saw 


things move about like this, though I have seen the phe- 
nomenon long ago. 


I think all mediumship is based on a physical foundation. 
Dingwall made that basket. 


I am going to touch the basket, may I? (He did.) 
I wanted to find out what sort of thing it was. 


Will the Scotch girl come between the doctor and the 
medium. 


(H. A. moved to the new place.) 


After an interval, and during good control, the basket was 
thrown high up. 


(H. A. moved back again, and resumed her notetaking.) 
An inch is as good as a mile. 
That is telekinesis. And people say it doesn’t occur. 


We have the voice-machine when you want it. 


Put the basket on the table (i.e. the Normanton basket) 
and put something in it. 


The basket is now in the middle of the table. 
(R. L. felt that it was empty. 
O. J. L. was asked to put something in it.) 
I have put something in it. Shall I put one thing or two? 


Three or four or five or six or eight or ten. I'll be going 
into it soon. 


I have put three things into it. 


Gee! he’s rich. Some people wouldn’t have so many 
things to put in. 
(There followed some chaff about collection-boxes and 
buttons. Walter said “Have you ever tried to get any- 
thing out. I have figured it all out, how to do it.” 
Then followed some general talk. Dr. C. related an 


incident where a man had put in a thing that Walter 
could describe but couldn’t find the name for. It was 


Walter. 


Walter. 


Walter. 
O.J.L. 
Walter. 
O. J. L. 


Walter. 


O. J. L. 
Walter. 


Walter. 
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a screw-gauge, invented after Walter’s death. There 
was another anecdote about a spinthariscope.) 


Is that onion going to sit tomorrow? He looks to me 
like a stewed onion. He does look funny. 


There are some folded eyeglasses, a notebook, and a jack- 
knife. These are the three things in the basket. 


(Correct. These were the three objects O.J.L. had 
put in the basket, though O.J.L. said that what 


Walter called a jack-knife was an ordinary pocket- 
knife. ) 


You had better take them back. 
I’ll leave them there for the others to see. 
I don’t want them to get busted. 


I like the basket movement. 

I have sat before, ever so long, for a little bit of a 
movement (meaning with Willy Schneider.) 

I don’t believe in wasting time. 

Put the luminous basket on the table. 


Is your sister comfortable? 


Fine. 

(To Dr. C.) Go out of the room with Miss Lodge. 
(Dr. C. and R. L. went out of the room, and H. A. con- 
trolled the medium’s right hand, while O.J.L. con- 
trolled the left hand and her head.) 

Again the basket moved about, once or twice going high 

up and then dropping, and being replaced by O.J.L. 

or L.T.W. 1t was an obvious effort for Walter. 
(This was the most interesting part to H.A. She was 
now standing close to where the voice came from, and 
appreciated the effort that Walter was evidently mak- 
ing to lift the basket a good height whilst the doctor 
was out of the room. He made some joke to L. T. W. 
about the language he would have to use.) 
(Dr. C. and R.L. returned.) 


Couldn’t you do that in the light, Walter? 
(meaning the basket phenomenon.) 


No, light dissolves the ectoplasm. 
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Walter. 


Walter. 


O.J.L. 


I won’t do anything with the voice-machine tonight. 
(It sounded now to H.A. as if the medium was just 
beginning to come out of trance.) 
(So she was. The voice-machine is used when she is 
conscious or semi-conscious. O. J. L.) 


Well, put the machine there. I am not sure that I am 
going to do anything, but put it there. 


(as the red light was put on.) I find myself looking for 
Walter behind the medium. It feels as if he was there. 


Dr.C.toR.L. When I get this thing in her mouth I will come 


Walter. 


Walter. 


©. j.1. 
Walter. 
©. 5. 


Walter. 


Walter. 


over to you, and put my mouth on your hand, and take 
your hands. I am going to animate these (floats in the 
voice-machine U-tube.) 
(Then, Margery using the voice-machine, and the floats 
visible to everybody in their strained position, i.e. the 
level of the water maintained unequal, Walter spoke.) 


Hello, Sir Oliver! You will have two finger-prints, one 
of Raymond, one of me. Do you see the floats? (And 
he whistled.) Put the searchlight on her, and undo her 
hands. 
(The voice-machine was now removed, and the red 
light turned on. O.J.L. observed the markings, be- 
fore the tape was cut away, and certified that the 
bonds had not been tampered with.) 


(The medium then probably went back into trance for 
a short time.) 


If she gets these off while she is in trance it doesn’t hurt 
her. Pull them off quickly. Now she doesn’t feel it. 


(O.J.L. pulled the adhesive strips off her arms.) That’s 
fine. 


Walter, you’re a brick! I am grateful to you. 
Don’t be grateful to me. 
I am grateful to the powers that let you come. 


We are grateful to you on our side. 


Remember to do your finger-prints. Deposit them with 
the Onion man. 


Woolley might not last as long as I do. 
He won't. 
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O.J.L. I might put them in a bank. 


Walter. Make two pairs. Have them sworn to, and really deposit 
them. 


O.J.L. And I will tell the S.P.R. where I have deposited them. 


Walter. A secret envelope. And not to be opened till a print is 
certified to by Walter. 


O.J.L. I want to make a letter too. 


Walter. Never mind the letter. 
Walter. Tomorrow night (i.e. at the S.P.R.) I will do this all 


right. But I am going to take it easy. I am not going 
to break my neck for them. God bless you! 


O.J.L. God bless you and your sister! 


Full light was turned on and Margery came to quickly, 
saying she had slipped a little on the pillow, and exclaim- 
ing as she looked at her arms: 


“Oh, my lashings are gone!” 


She didn’t seem tired after the sitting. Apparently she 
enjoys sitting. 


The sitting ended at 7:50. 


The above notes were taken by H.A. in the dark, so 
that they are not exactly verbatim, and typed out by her 
on December 6th, 1929. 


(signed) ALvEy. 


Account of a Séance with Dr. and Mrs. Crandon at 
Normanton on December 5th, 1929 
By Rosalynde Lodge 


This was the first time I had witnessed any phenomena 
of the kind. Walter brought a spirit of cheeriness and jol- 
lity to the whole proceedings, so that although we were 
sitting in the dark, it did not feel at all eerie. 
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I had control of both of Dr. Crandon’s hands, and some- 
times his mouth was on my hand to prove that it was not 
he who was speaking while Walter’s voice came through. 
Father held the medium’s head; and whenever the red light 
was put on I could see that her feet were always in the 
same position. She had on my red bedroom slippers with 
hard soles. Miss Alvey and I had been asked into her bed- 
room while she stripped to her skin, keeping on her pink 
silk stockings. She then put on a pair of black silk knickers 
and a red velvet kimono, which we had examined before- 
hand. We also looked inside her mouth to make quite sure 
she concealed no talking apparatus. With all these precau- 
tions, and having her hands securely fastened to her chair 
with adhesive plaster, she could not normally have produced 
any of the phenomena we witnessed that night. It was 
proved to our satisfaction by the voice-machine that she 
was not talking as Walter. 

The table moved backwards and forwards while both 
Margery and Dr. Crandon were thus controlled, and the 
basket rose high into the air, and stayed there, moving 


about, and then fell down on to Father, the first time, and 
beside Walker, the second time. 


It was very impressive when Father took some things 
out of his pocket at random, and put them into a basket, 
and we heard “Walter” fiddling with the basket. After a 
short interval he told us what they were, perfectly correctly, 
as we saw afterwards when the light was put on. 


While the thumbprints were being taken, the clinking of 
the bowls, and the general sense of movement on the table, 
were most weird, especially as we knew that no one of us 
present could be doing it. The disappearance of the napkin 
added to the mystery. This was eventually put over Father’s 
hand, which was holding one hand of the medium. 


When Dr. Crandon was asked to go out of the room, I 
was asked to go with him, in order to prove that he really 
was outside and doing nothing to help. We both stood on 
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the other side of the door, and we could hear Walter’s 
voice clearly speaking, and the basket dropping about. This 
made Walter feel a very real person indeed. 

When Margery came round, I went back with her to her 
bedroom, and saw her dress again. I examined her kimono, 
and still found nothing. 

It was a very interesting experience, and I am glad to 


have met two such delightful people as Dr. and Mrs. 
Crandon. 


R. V. L. 


Supplementary Report by L. T. Walker Concerning the 
Crandon Sitting at Normanton on 
December Sth, 1929. 


On Thursday, December 5th, I met Dr. and Mrs. Cran- 
don at Salisbury Station, and drove them to Normanton 
House, reaching there about 5 p.m. 


After tea Sir Oliver asked me to help Dr. Crandon to 


arrange a room for a sitting. Sir Oliver’s bedroom was 
chosen as most suitable. 


Firstly a small folding card-table was procured from 
the night nursery; next, two basins and a cloth from the 
kitchen, one being for hot, and one for cold water, these 
being in case wax impressions would be made. Then Dr. 
Crandon proceeded to erect the voice-machine, which con- 
sisted of a glass U-tube. The floats for it he had acci- 
dentally left behind in London, so he asked me to make a 
new temporary pair. Accordingly I made two floats from 
whiskey corks; they were then weighted with large black- 
headed pins, with a lucifer-matchstick fixed in the other 
or upper end of each, to which luminous paper was at- 
tached. The glass tube was attached by wire of mine to 
the metal stand, and was then filled with water two-thirds 
of its vertical height. Then the two corks were dropped 
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in, one in each leg of the U, and a hard protected rubber 
tube with a wooden mouthpiece was connected to one end 
of the U-tube, so that, when blown down, and the tongue 
inserted as a stopper, the corks would be actuated one up 
and one down inside the tubes. When not blown down, the 
corks were exactly level with each other. 


Also a small basket was brought from the south porch, 
and a reading-lamp, the bulb of which had been dipped in 
ruby shadylite liquid; and lastly a gramophone. All of these 
things were supplied by me from the house: the only things 
Dr. Crandon brought were the glass tube and its fixing 
bracket, together with a basket, on the handle of which 
were three pieces of luminous paper. During the time oc- 
cupied in arranging the room, Dr. Crandon invited me 
(subject to Sir Oliver’s consent) to be present at the sit- 
ting, which I eagerly accepted. Others more competent than 
I have recorded all that transpired, so I shall only men- 


tion the phenomena as they happened, and not the con- 
versation. 


During the incident of making finger-prints, I distinctly 


heard sounds such as the finger-nails would make against 
the basins. 


When Miss Rosalynde drew our attention to the missing 
cloth, the red light was then on, and it was then possible 
to see the sitters and the medium, and I then had an oppor- 
tunity to look under the table and round the medium’s feet 
and legs, but not a sign of the cloth could be seen, although 
previously it had been in the hot-water basin. I do not 
know if anyone has enquired from Sir Oliver the condition 
of the cloth when given to him. It should have been drip- 
ping wet and, considering the time between the pouring on 
of the hot water and when given to him, should be quite 
warm, or in any case lukewarm. 


(Note by O.J.L—It was damp, but not noticeably 
warm. ) 


The basket on which the luminous paper was attached, 
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floating around the sitters at a height of quite seven feet 
from the ground, was truly wonderful. I picked the basket 
up, when it fell to the ground, several times, and placed it 
on a different spot on the table on each occasion. 

You could also hear what I presume to be a hand grop- 
ing in the Normanton basket, in which Sir Oliver had 
placed three articles. 

Lastly the voice-machine was demonstrated, and talking 
continued, and even whistling, after the medium had blown 
down the rubber tube which had been placed in her mouth, 
and her tongue inserted as a stopper. 

During all this, the medium’s wrists were securely 
strapped with surgical tape to the arms of her chair, and, 
although marked, were found afterwards to be intact. 

A marvellous sitting! for which I am greatly indebted 
to Sir Oliver, and thank him for so generously giving his 
consent for me to be present, my first experience. 


A Letter from England 


BY DR. NANDOR FODOR 
Director of Research, International Institute for Psychical Research 


London, June, 1938. 


RAFAEL SCHERMANN IN LONDON 


Rafael Schermann, the famous Viennese psycho-graphologist, is 
settling down in London. Several books have been published in the 
past on his remarkable gifts. Max Hayek’s Der Schriftdeuter 
Rafael Schermann, 1921, was the first and E. S. Bagger’s Psycho- 
Graphology, the second. The latter was published in the same year 
(1924) as the third and most important book from the point-of-view 
of research, Professor Dr. Oscar Fischer’s Experimente mit Rafael 
Schermann. Ein Beitrag zum Problem der Graphologie, Telepathie 
und des Hellsehens. Professor Fischer, of Prague University, 
conducted his experiments between 1916 and 1918. In 280 experi- 
ments Rafael Schermann registered 65% success, 8% doubtful and 
27% failure. The experiments fell under the following headings: 
1. Characters described from seen writing, 2. characters de- 
scribed from touch and sight of writing, 3. characters described from 
touch alone, 4. characters described from writing in an envelope, 
5. characters described from telepathy, 6. reconstruction of hand- 
writing without sight of the original. 


These various headings explain why Rafael Schermann is no ordi- 
nary graphologist. The term psycho-graphology includes psychom- 
etry, telepathy, clairvoyance and something more. Rider has recently 
published a book by Rafael Schermann himself. It is called Secrets 
of Handwriting. In the last chapter which is entitled “Reconstruc- 
tion and Psychic Transfer,” we have information on a unique psychic 
gift. We are told that Mr. Schermann studied Lavater and asked 
himself the question: “If it is possible to discover the character 
of a man by his features and his handwriting, why should we not 


be able to guess what the handwriting of a man is like by looking 
at his face?” ... 


To which he himself replied: “I have often answered that ques- 
tion by imitating the handwriting of persons unknown to me after 
just gazing at them or studying some work of art which their hand 
had executed. The faculty for thus imitating handwriting derives 


both from intuition and from perception. I have named it recon- 
struction.” 
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Mr. Schermann gives striking examples of these reconstructions. 
They are usually done by facing the writer but sometimes also 
in his absence by looking at his photograph or a work of art which 
he has done. Professor Fischer called this “psychic transfer”. Scher- 
mann was able to give an accurate character description of a man 
whom he had never seen and at whose handwriting Dr. Fischer alone 
was looking. On dictation for that writing, he could produce a 
striking imitation of the original handwriting. Telepathy falls short 
as an explanation because Schermann was successful in instances 
when the handwriting was in a sealed envelope. It appears that 
Mr. Schermann’s powers of visualization are phenomenal. By look- 
ing at a script he can describe the personal appearance of the 
writer. By looking at the writer he can not only imitate his hand- 
writing, but, holding it in his mind, give a graphological reading 
and analysis without a written reconstruction. 

His analysis is not restricted to character descriptions. It in- 
cludes medical diagnosis and states of the mind. Mr. Schermann 
seems to be invariably successful in detecting suicidal intent and 
has been able to save a number of people from self-destruction. 

From his outward appearance, one would say that Mr. Rafael 
Schermann is far from being the psychic type. Of Psychical Re- 
search he knows next to nothing. He has never been in trance and 
refuses to be labelled as a medium. He believes that his gift de- 
rives from a hidden supreme power and acts only at the dictation 
of this higher will. This is Mr. Schermann’s explanation of his very 
restrained use of this gift. In other words, it is not at his beck 
and call. 

Mr. Schermann has agreed to maintain close relationship with 
the International Institute for Psychical Research and act as our 
graphological adviser. We may, therefore, have opportunities to 
study his rare gift in various forms of its manifestation. 


PSYCHIC DERBY FORECASTS 


I wonder how many people realize in America that the Derby is 
a national event in England and that, from the psychic point of 
view, it is the occasion for concentration on the future on an enor- 
mous scale. Millions of people are bent on divining the winning 
horse. Dreams and omens are anxiously scrutinized; astrologers 
find a gravely listening audience and people with psychic gifts are 
pestered to death for the winner. I find that the trouble usually is 
that the horse divined psychically only wins if you do not happen 
to back it; otherwise something always goes wrong. I have two 
amusing stories to tell: 

The first concerns a medical practitioner. He wrote down the 
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entries on a sheet of paper and put it under his pillow at night, 
hoping to dream the winner. In the morning, as he woke up, he 
distinctly heard a voice saying: “‘Sunflower will win the Derby.” 
This was his first experience in clairaudience and he was staggered. 
Of course, he backed the horse heavily and looked forward to Derby 
Day in pleasant anticipation. The horse ran but failed to win. He 
was considerably puzzled how to explain his clairaudient experi- 
ence. A few days afterwards he found light. He woke up again in 
the morning hours and heard the same voice. There was no doubt 
about it. It had the same sonorous ring. But this time it was in- 
quiring, outside the open window, how much milk would be wanted. 

The second story illustrates how perfidious omens can be. On the 
way to the Derby, the hero of my story lost his bowler hat. A 
gust of wind blew it off. It fell under a taxi and was mangled 
beyond hope. My friend, of course, was disgusted. Suddenly his 
annoyance vanished. It flashed on his mind that there was a horse 
called Bowler Hat running. It must be an omen. He emptied his 
purse on Bowler Hat. 

I wish you had seen his face when Bowler Hat was beaten by 
half a neck by a French horse called Chapeaux! 


DEATH OF DR. MAXWELL TELLING 


Psychical Research has lost an outstanding supporter with the 
death of Dr. Walter Henry Maxwell Telling, which occurred at 
Leeds on April 28th. Dr. Telling held in succession three medical 
chairs at Leeds University; he was Professor of Therapeutics, 
Professor of Medicine and Professor of Forensic Medicine. He 
specialized in medical psychology. He took an interest in the Ox- 
ford Movement, was past master of a Masonic lodge, wrote a 
lucid study of the problem of the Great Pyramid, and became Vice- 
President of the Leeds Society for Psychical Research. He was 
equally admired for his knowledge, his character, his spiritual 
views and the courage with which he expressed them. In Light, 
March 3rd, he was quoted as stating in a public address: 

“I can now say death is but a transition, an opportunity, and 
moreover I can say not only do I believe this, but I know it.” 

He died of cerebral haemorrhage at the age of 63. It came on 
gradually and he knew that it would be fatal. His widow writes to 
me that “he was quite happy and joyful at the thought of dying as 
he felt we would carry on as he wished.” 

I had many personal contacts with Dr. Maxwell Telling and 
admired him. On my visits to Leeds we talked late into the morn- 
ing hours. His ability to absorb information was as remarkable as 
his ability to reason out the pros and cons almost at a glance. 


4 
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He knew that I had an enormous amount of information on the 
problem of the Talking Mongoose. He thought at first that it was 
a hoax, but after listening to my account he encouraged me to 
concentrate on a fantastic solution: that part of the personality of 
Mr. Irving (the owner of the haunted farmstead), unknown to him- 
self, may have captured and kept under control an extremely intel- 
ligent animal and thus succeeded in producing a weird set of 
phenomena the parallel of which can only be found in the witchcraft 
chronicles of the Middle Ages. He admitted that obsession by a 
secondary personality is a suggestion without precedent, and ob- 
served that fantastic facts place no greater strain on our imagination 
than fantastic theories; if the facts cannot be ignored, no daring 
theory should be refused examination. 


He did not expect to die so soon. His fellow doctors gave him 
two years. They said that his metabolism was all wrong, but he 
did not believe them. I asked him, three months before his death, 
if he would come back to me when he died. He promised. As I 
did not expect him to pass so soon, I forgot all about this promise 
and only recalled it at the date of this writing. In the morning, 
unexpectedly, I received a letter from Mrs. Maxwell Telling. As 
I opened it and saw the signature, it suddenly flashed into my mind 
that the night before I dreamt that Dr. Maxwell Telling was not 
dead; that a mistake had been made and that I must send a note to 
the editor of Light to this effect. Vaguely I remembered that I 
had met him in the dream. In Mrs. Telling’s letter was written: 


“I, of course, as you know, do not count this the end. I am feel- 
ing him very near though I cannot see him.” 

Was my dream due to the telepathic influence of Mrs. Telling 
or of the surviving spirit of her husband? If it was caused by 
Mrs. Telling, the telepathic impression must have remained latent 
in my mind until the dream state permitted it to rise. This is pos- 
sible. But, while I have great respect for Mrs. Telling and am 
proud of her friendship, there is no bond between us and she her- 
_ self failed to enter into the dream picture. On the hypothesis that 
the surviving spirit of Dr. Maxwell Telling is very near her, an- 
other very logical explanation of my dream can be presented. Per- 
haps the letter which Mrs. Telling was writing reminded him of his 
promise and also furnished him with a double purpose. If he suc- 
ceeded in impressing my mind that he was not dead, he knew that 
I would certainly write to his widow and offer her the consolation of 
my experience. Possibly he found no great difficulty in impressing 
his simple message for the following reason. 

The afternoon before the dream, Dame Edith Lyttleton gave an 
address at the International Institute for Psychical Research. She 
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mentioned a case of dream warning. A lady dreamed that she got 
drowned in the river where she intended to bathe. She gave up 
the idea. A few days later she read in the papers of the death by 
drowning in the same river of a lady bearing a name identical with 
her own. Mrs. Lyttleton explained that the probable explanation 
was that a spirit, in sending the warning, made a mistake. Here is 
then the idea of “death reported by mistake”. Having this idea in 
my mind may have constituted convenient mental equipment; per- 
haps like typewriter keys with the appropriate letters. All that 
Dr. Telling had to do was to touch off the right key with the signal 
of his name. The message was complete as soon as he succeeded 
in impressing his name upon my brain. For a medical psychologist 
this would present a rare opportunity for an experiment. 


Book Review 


SCIENCE AND PSYCHICAL PHENOMENA. By G. N. M. 
Tyrrell. London. Methuen & Co., Ltd. 1938. 12s. 6d. 


Reviewed by H. F. Prevost BATTERSBY 
(Reprinted from Light, June 16th, 1938)* 


We are at last getting the kind of books we require, and this by 
Mr. G. N. M. Tyrrell is one of them; that is to say, a book written 
with a knowledge of the facts, a scientific appreciation and an open 
mind. 

“For some inscrutable reason,” says the author, “people criticise 
Psychical Research without troubling to look at the evidence which 
they often seem to consider irrelevant.” 


But the reason is not quite inscrutable: we have, none of us, an 
inclination to look at evidence we do not want to believe, and why the 
scientist does not want to believe the evidence of Psychic Research 


is because it would force him to recondition his own beliefs to an 
alarming extent. 


Von Helmhotz is reported to have said: “Neither the testimony of 
all the Fellows of the Royal Society, nor even the evidence of my 
own senses could lead me to believe in the transmission of thought 
irom one person to another independently of the recognised channels 
of sensation. It is clearly impossible.” 

Well, that is the walled-in type of mind, and the scientist who 
builds walls about his intelligence is no credit to Science. 

But he thus fortifies himself to feel secure, because he has a horror 
of the revolution in ideology which such an invasion threatens. 


“Our difficulty,” says the author, “is that we have solid empirical 
evidence for the existence of extra-sensory perception, but what we 
can discover about it will not fit into the scheme of the universe as 
we understand it.” ... 


Mr. Tyrrell illuminates the position in a consideration of a popular 
work on biology, The Science of Life, written jointly by Messrs. H. 
G. Wells, Julian Huxley, and G. P. Wells. 

There is a chapter on “Borderland Science,” and Mr. Tyrrell says: 
“The psychical researcher who reads this account of ‘Borderland 
Science’ is amazed when he realises that it is offered as a scientific 
description of psychical facts . . . Scientific method has been aban- 
doned for a piece of literary brushwork, which is thoroughly ten- 
dentious.” 


*The Editor regrets that because of the JourNat’s limited space, it has 
been necessary to omit a part of Mr. Battersby’s review. 
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The author explains that he has no intention of impugning the 
integrity or scientific ability of the writers; in his view they have 
succumbed, in this particular subject of Psychical Research alone, to 
a subconscious resistance against its facts and their implications, 
which is in no wise peculiar to themselves. 


The obstacle is not so much a “will to disbelieve” in psychical phe- 
nomena, as a “will to believe” in a “scientific ideology” which is in- 
compatible with them: an ideology which is, in fact, a philosophy of 
science, on the integrity of which the fate of science depends. 


Scientists are convinced that the findings of Psychical Research 


cannot be harmonised with this philosophy, which they assume to be 
founded on facts. 


Mr. Tyrrell suggests that Nature may safely be left to see that her 
facts do not contradict one another, and that it is not the facts, con- 
sidered as bare observations, which are important, but the interpre- 
tation which we put upon them; and quotes a passage from A. N. 
Whitehead: “The old foundations of scientific thought are becoming 
unintelligible. Time, space, matter, material, ether, electricity, mecha- 
nism, organism, configuration, structure, pattern, function, all require 
reinterpretation. What is the sense of talking about a mechanical 
explanation when you do not know what you mean by Mechanics?” 

The whole issue is philosophical. 


The Illusions of Time 


Mr. Tyrrell carries the thrust into an even more entangling problem. 


“What”, he asks, “is the use of talking about evolution when you 
do not know what you mean by Time.” 


He makes no claim to understand it, but points out that, since the 
interpretation of the whole scientific scheme hangs largely on our 
conception of the nature of Time, the repercussion of Precognition 
must be of enormous importance for science in its effect on that con- 
ception. 

“We do not,” he says, “in the least understand what we mean by 
the process of Becoming; and Becoming is the most essential char- 
acteristic of Time. Like so many other things which seem to be 
intelligible, and indeed obvious, in common life, Time breaks up on 
analysis into a series of insoluble problems, of which the bombshell 
of Precognition is only the last and most spectacular. The evidence 
for Precognition brings home to us with a shock what has really 
been the truth all along—namely, that Time is inherently unintel- 
ligible.” 


The scientist may reply that metaphysics are not his business, but 
he is really steeped to the neck in metaphysics already. 
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“Science does not bring to us knowledge of the intrinsic nature of 
reality ; it only shows us various forms of appearance ;’” it is the fac- 


ulties we call “supernormal” which bring us into relation with reality 
in quite a different way. 


The author suggests that it would clarify scientific work a good 
deal if it were clearly stated in treatises and text-books that the 
writer does not know the intrinsic nature of the entities he is writing 
about, and, so far as science is concerned, never will. 

This very question of Precognition seems, more than ay other 
alleged fact, to be at variance with all we know. 

How, firstly, can we know of an event which only exists in the 
future? How can we know of it when there is no causal connection 
between the event and our knowledge? And lastly, how can we 
reconcile Precognition with free will? .. . 


The Importance of Research 


Dealing with various theories of evidence, Mr. Tyrrell explains 
that one school of thought relies on what has been called the ‘faggot’ 
theory, the theory that imperfect cases, when added together, become 
cumulative in their evidence, while the other school denies that, if 


cases are imperfect, the total evidence can be made stronger by 
numbers. 


Unfortunately, critics of a certain type declare that numbers carry 
no weight if every case is imperfect; and that to carry conviction, 
we need the perfect case. But when confronted with the perfect case, 
they say: Of course, a single case proves nothing; if you want us to 
believe in these phenomena you must give us numbers. 

The author has done his best in this volume to foil the use of this 
“escapist mechanism”. 


He has given cases which have been subjected to the most search- 
ing analysis, and he has given them in convincing numbers. 

But so vast is already the accumulation of evidence that a separ- 
ate volume would be required to set out every phase of it in full. 

The author has devoted a chapter to many of the more intriguing 
problems, mostly on evidence which has been made public already 
and therefore is in no need of review. 

His Problems of Sense-Perception should be very carefully read, 
none the less that they are put forward in the non-philosophic guise 
of a general impression. 

In order to appreciate the extra-sensory, he says, it is important to 
have a clear understanding of sense impressions; as, for instance, to 
realise what is meant by sensing, and how it differs from perception, 
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and also that what are called sense-data are not, as is generally be- 
lieved, common property. 


But that is only one of several chapters which should be studied, 
especially by those apt to put an uncritical reliance on evidence which 
fits in with their preconceptions. . . . 


“We now see,” says the author, “that all human problems, from 
those of religion at one end of the scale to those of economics at the 
other, are, at root, psychological problems. All the pathways of dis- 
covery lead, in the end, back to man.” 


That, he urges, is why the work of Psychical Research is so im- 
portant, because it is the only science which penetrates deep enough 


into human personality to shed a light on those urgent problems, 
which so far have oppressed and eluded us. 


It acts as a corrective, also, to the widespread belief that humanity 
matters as a collective whole, while the individual is intrinsically devoid 
of importance; as if the community had some invisible and super- 
natural existence of its own apart from the lives of its constituent 
members, a heresy which has reached in Germany its crudest and 
deadliest shape. 


One cannot do better than use his opening affirmation as a sum- 
ming up. 

“No one whose interest is in the large and important things of life 
—who wishes to know what manner of being he is, what kind of 
world he lives in, how far the discoveries of science are to be ac- 
cepted as final truth, where religion stands in the scheme of things 


and what reaction these other facts have on it, can afford to neglect 
Psychical Research.” 


